
Take advantage of XCOPY’s /M switch when 
copying a lai^e number of files 


I f you routinely use the COPY command to copy large 
numbers of files to floppy disks, you may have 
encountered this message: 

Insufficient disk space 

indicating that the diskette is full. If you then inserted a 
new diskette and reissued the COPY command, you 
probably were dismayed to learn that DOS didn’t pick up 
where it left off. Instead, it started all over and copied the 
same flies as it did onto the first diskette. 

Foitunately, DOS versions 3.2 and later provide a tool, 
the XCOPY command’s /M switch, that allows you to copy 
files in succession. In this article, we’ll show you how to 
take advantage of this feature of the XCOPY command. 
First, however, let’s take a quick look at XCOPY, and say a 
few words about how it can make your copy and backup 
procedures more efficient. 

The XCOPY command 

As you might expect, the XCOPY command takes the 
same basic fomi as the COPY command: 

XCOPY source target 

where source is the name of the file you want to copy, and 
target specifies the destination of your copied files. If the 
source file is not stored in the current drive and directory, 
you can specify the file’s drive letter and full patlmame. 
You can also use wildcard characters to copy several files 
that have similar names or extensions. Wlien specifying 
the target argument, you can supply any combination of a 
drive letter, patlmame, and filename. 

As you may know, the XCOPY command is especially 
helpful when you want to copy an entire director}^ (or 
several subdirectories) of files. To copy a disk’s directory 
stmcture as well as its files, simply use the XCOPY com¬ 
mand along with its /S switch, like tliis: 

xcopy sourceDirectory target Is 

where sourceDirectory^ is the directory whose files and 
subdirectories you want to copy, and target is the name of 
the drive or directory to wliich you want to copy the files. 


Wlien you issue a command in tliis form, DOS will auto¬ 
matically copy the directory stmcture along with the files. 
Using XCOPY, you’d have to create the directories and 
subdirectories independently before you copied the files. 

The XCOPY command’s 
/M switch 

As we mentioned, XCOPY offers another switch, /M, that 
can make your copy operations quicker and simpler. The 
/M (for modify^ switch tells DOS to skip over those files 
that you haven’t modified since you last issued the conmiand. 

DOS can tell whether you’ve modified a file by exam¬ 
ining the file’s arcliive bit. If a file’s archive bit is turned on, 
DOS knows that you’ve modified that file since the last 
time you issued the XCOPY command and will copy it. If 
a file’s archive bit is turned off, DOS will know that you 
haven’t modified the file, and will not copy that file. 

Once you copy a file in tliis manner, the /M switch 
turns off that file’s arcliive bit. Tliat makes it possible to 
reissue the command after you’ve inserted a new diskette 
without copying the same files again. In other words, 
when you fiU up your first diskette, simply insert a new 
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Getting around the DEL 
command’s verification prompt 

I ’m a teacher, and I routinely need to delete all the 
files on my student’s diskettes when they are fin¬ 
ished with them. Sometimes I’ll delete all the files on 
hundreds of diskettes at a time. Unfortunately, when I 
use the command 

A:\>del *.♦ 

to delete the files on that many diskettes, DOS’ verifica¬ 
tion prompt 

All files in directory will be deleted! 

Are you sure (Y/N)? 

can be a real hassle. I’d like to be able to avoid tliis 
prompt—it would be a real timesaver for me. Can you 
suggest a way? 

Karl Lilje 
San Luis Obispo, California 

Tliere is a way to avoid DOS’ verification message: You 
first create a simple text file that contains only the letter 
y. Then you input that text into a batch file that contains 
the command 

del *.♦ 

Let’s take a look at how you create the files you’ll use 
to get around the verification prompt. But first a word of 
warning: Tlie DEL command is a potentially dangerous 
command. Wlien you create a batch file that overrides the 
warning message, you make it even more dangerous. For 
tliis reason, you need to be extremely careful when you 
run the batch file. In fact, it’s probably a good idea to test 
it in a temporary director}^ before you acuially use it to 
delete any data files. 

Creating Y.TXT 

As we mentioned, the first step is creating a text file 
that contains the letterj. We’ll call it Y.TXT. To create 
Y.TXT, type 

C:\BATCH>copy con y.txt 
yIEnter] 

IF6][Enter] 

AXlien you do, your screen will look like this: 

C:\BATCH>copy con y.txt 

*z 

1 fi le(s) copied 
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Creating DELALL.BAT 

Now, create the DELALL.BAT batch file you’ll use to delete 
all the files without a warning message. To create 
DELALL.BAT, type 

C: \BATCH>copy con delall.bat 
del *.♦ < c:\batch\y.txtlEnter] 

[F6][Enter] 

Wlien you do, DOS will display 

C:\BATCH>copy con delall.bat 
del *.♦ < c:\batch\y.txt 

1 fi le(s) copied 

In a nutshell, DELALL.BAT takes advantage of the 
input redirection symbol (<) to input the letter y into the 

del ♦.* 

command. Instead of avoiding the warning message, you 
trick DOS into supplying the j. 

Now, anytime you want to delete all the files, you 
can simply type the name of the batch file rather than 
the command 

del *.* 

like this: 

A:\>delall 

Notes 

Notice that we stored our Y.TXT text file and our 
DELALL.BAT batch file in the \BATCH subdirectory. It’s 
always a good idea to store your batch files in a subdirec¬ 
tory^ separate from your data files. Of course, to be able to 
run those batch files conveniently, you need to include on 
the path the subdirectory that contains your batch files. 

Also, note that we included the path and file names for 
the Y.TXT file in the DELALL.BAT batch file. If you store 
your Y.TXT file in a subdirectory with a different name be 
sure to substitute that patlmame in DELALL.BAT. 

Finally, tliis technique puts the input redirection symbol 
(<) to work. If you’re not familiar with DOS’ redirection 
symbols and you’d like to le^ini more about them, see the 
article “Redirecting Command Input and Output Using <, >, 
and »” in the June 1991 issue of Inside DOS. 

Another way to display 
subdirectory names 

I n the June 1991 issue of Inside DOS, you showed a 
version of the DIR command that lets you display only 
subdirectories [“Four Tips for the DIR Command”]. As 


you demonstrated in that article, you can display every¬ 
thing in a directory that doesn’t include an extension by 
typing the command 

C:\>djr ♦. 

and pressing [Enter]. Typically, all of your files will contain 
extensions, and all of your subdirectories won’t. However, 
if you include an extension in a subdirectory name, the 
above command won’t include it in the directory listing. 

Fortunately, DOS provides a way to list only 
subdirectories: Append the DIR command to the FIND 
command with the text string "<DIR>": 

C:\>dir I find "<DIR>" 

As you know, the FIND command searches for the 
text you specify in quotation marks. Because DOS includes 
the text <DIR> after every subdirectory name, tliis 
command will cause DOS to display all subdirectories— 
even those with extensions. (Because it’s case-sensitive you 
must type the test string <DIR> with all uppercase letters.) 

Since I keep a lot of subdirectories on my hard drive, I 
include the MORE filter to tell DOS to display the list one 
screen at a time like this: 

C:\>dir I find •'<DIR>" I more 

Also, because this command is clumsy to type at the 
prompt, I created a batch file called SUBDIR.BAT that 
includes the following commands: 

©echo off 

dir I find "<DIR>" 1 more 

Now, whenever I want to see a list of subdirectories, I 
simply type 

C: \>subdir 

and DOS lists only the subdirectories. 

Claude Sailor 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

We thank Mr. Sailor for sharing that tip. By the way, if 
you’ve upgraded to DOS 5, it’s a little easier to display a 
listing that contains only subdirectories. DOS 5’s DIR com¬ 
mand includes a switch, /AD, that allows you to display 
only subdirectories. To display all the subdirectories in a 
directory—whether or not the directory name includes an 
extension—type the command 

C:\>dir /ad 

For more on DOS 5’s enlianced DIR command, see the 
articles “Using DOS 5’s DIR Command to Sort Files” and 
“Displaying File Attributes with DIR” in the July and 
October 1991 issues of Inside DOS, respectively. M 
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BA TCH FILE TECHNIQUE 


Creating a special-purpose prompt 


M any application programs like Lotus 1-2-3 and 
WordPerfect let you go to the DOS prompt, 
execute DOS commands, and return to the 
application at the same point you left it. Although this is a 
convenient feature, it does present the following problem: 
Wlien you temporaiily go to DOS, it’s easy to forget that 
your application is still active. If you do forget, and restart 
the same application or turn off your computer, you lose 
the chance to save the file that was active when you went 
to DOS and therefore lose all the work you’ve done since 
you last saved that file. 

Fortunately, you can write a simple batch file that 
creates a custom prompt reminding you to go back to 
your application, then restores the prompt to normal 
when you exit the application. In this article, we’ll show 
you how to write and use that batch file. 

How the “go-to-DOS” 
feature works 

When you select the “go-to-DOS” feature from within 
an application, you never actually exit from the appli¬ 
cation (although it looks as if you do). A copy of 
COMMAND.COM, the DOS command processor, 
resides within the application. Using this copy of 
COMMAND.COM, you can execute DOS commands 
while your application remains active. When you’re 
finished using DOS, you usually type exit and press 
[Enter] to return to the application. 

The special-purpose prompt 

A batch file like the one shown in Figure A creates a special 
reminder prompt and then loads your application. You’ll 
see the reminder prompt only when you go to DOS using 
the application’s go-to-DOS feature. Wlien you quit from 
the application, you’ll see your normal DOS prompt once 
again. The last line of the batch file, which restores the 
normal prompt, is not executed until you exit completely 
from the application. 

Figure A 

®echo off 

prompt Enter EXIT to return to 123$_$p$g 

cd\123 

123 

prompt $p$g 


This batch file changes the DOS prompt to remind you to return to 
your application. 

An example 

The batch file in Figure A is named LOTUS22.BAT and is 
designed to work with Lotus 1-2-3. Let’s look at the file line 
by line to see how it works. 


Tlie first line of LOTUS22.BAT issues the command 

©echo off 

wliich tells DOS to suppress the display of the batch file 
commands as it executes them. The second line 

I 

I prompt Enter EXIT to return to 123$_$p$g 

I creates a two-Une DOS prompt. The special code $_ 
(underscore), wliich follows the text Fitter EXIT to return 
to 123, tells DOS to start a new line. The special codes $p 
and $g tell DOS to display the current drive and directory 
I followed by a greater than sign. The resulting prompt 
looks like tliis; 

Enter EXIT to return to 123 
C:\> 

The tliird and fourth lines of LOTUS22.BAT, 

cd\123 

123 

? tell DOS to change to the \I23 directory and load 1-2-3. Of 
^ course, we could omit the third line if the \123 directoiy 
were included in our path. 

' Tlie last line 

^ prompt $p$g 

restores the normal prompt. Although you can define any 
prompt you want, ours includes the current drive and 
directory followed by the greater than sign (>). 

Modifying the batch file for 
other applications 

You’ll need to write a separate batch file for each applica¬ 
tion that has a go-to-DOS feature. Fortunately, it’s easy to 
modify our simple batch file to work with otlier applications. 

Of course, regardless of the application, the first 
line of each batch file stays the same. In the second line, 
you’ll want to reword the text in the custom prompt to 
whatever is appropriate for your application. Beginning 
with the third line, you should supply the commands 
needed to load your application. Of course, you’ll need 
to use one command per line. Finally, you’ll need to 
modify the last line of your batch file if you want to 
restore a custom DOS prompt that’s different from the 
one we’ve chosen. 

You’ll want to give your custom batch file a root name 
that describes the application it launches. For instance, if 
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you’re creating a batch file for Paradox 3.5, you miglit 
want to name the file PDOX.BAT. 

Using the batch files 

Don’t forget to save your new batch files in a director)^ 
that’s included in your path, so DOS can find them when 
you’re ready to execute them. That way, whenever you 
want to load an application, just enter the name of the 
associated batch file at the DOS prompt. 

If you normally use a menu program to select and load 
your applications, the menu will probably work just fine 


with your batch files. Instead of specifying the usual 
application starUip commands in the menu program, 
specif}^ the batch file name. 

Conclusion 

Wlien you go to DOS from within an application, you may 
lose data if you forget to return to the application. In this 
article, we’ve shown you how to buUd batch files that you 
can mn instead of your nonnal staitup commands. Wlien 
you do, the batch files customize your prompt and remind 
you to return to your active application. ■ 


ADVANCED DOS 5 TIP 


Quick formatting diskettes with DOS 5 


I n DOS 4 and earlier versions, formatting a previously 
used diskette requires as much time and effort as 
formatting a new blank diskette. Each time you issue 
the FORMAT command under DOS 4.0 or earlier versions, 
it creates a new root directory and File Allocation Table 
(FAT) for the diskette you’re formatting. It also checks for 
bad areas on the diskette and marks them so that DOS 
won’t try to store good data on a defective diskette sector. 

However, the FORMAT command does not erase the 
data stored on the diskette you’re formatting—it just 
creates a new FAT and root directory for that diskette, 
thereby making the disk’s information irretrievable. (Well, 
almost irretrievable; DOS 5 provides a new command, 
MIRROR, that takes a “snapshot” of the FAT and root 
directory. We’U explain MIRROR in detail in an upcoming 
issue of Inside DOS.) Let’s take a look at how DOS stores 
infonnation on diskettes, then we’ll show you the differ¬ 
ence between a standard format and a quick format as 
well as how DOS 5’s FORMAT command can speed things 
up for you. 

How a diskette stores 
information 

As you may know, all diskettes store information in 
concentric circles called tracks. Every track is divided into 
multiple sections called sectors. Figure A illustrates tliis 
concept. A standard 3.5" double-density diskette has 80 
tracks on each side. 

In order to keep track of the files stored on each 
diskette, DOS records the side, track, and sector number 
where each file begins in a special area of the diskette 
called the File Allocation Table, or FAT. DOS later uses the 
information in the diskette’s FAT to locate files, much like 
you use the section, row, and seat numbers on a ticket to 
find your seat at a ballgame. 


Figure A 

Track of Sector 



The FORMAT command divides diskettes into concentric tracks and 
pie-shaped sectors. 

As we mentioned, DOS also creates a root directory 
when you format a diskette. The root directory stores the 
name, size, creation date, creation time, and file attributes 
for the files on the diskette. 

Another function DOS performs when you format a 
diskette is checking for bad sectors on the diskette. A 
sector can become damaged either physically or magnet¬ 
ically. Wlien DOS finds a bad sector, it stores the location 
in the File Allocation Table and won’t write to that sector 
of the diskette. 

speeding things up 

Fortunately, the DOS 5 FORMAT command offers a new 
option (/Q for “quick format”) that allows you to quickly 
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refomiat a previously formatted diskette. To quick fonuat 
a diskette in drive A, just type the command: 

C:\>format a: /q 

This command tells DOS to create a new FAT and root 
directory, but not to scan for bad diskette sectors. Since 
you fonnatted the diskette and checked for bad sectors 


the first time, you shouldn’t need to check for bad 
sectors again. 

Considering that it still creates a new File Allocation 
Table and root directory, you might be suiprised to learn 
that DOS can quick fonnat a diskette in about five seconds, 
compared with the 30 to 45 seconds required for a full- 
fledged format. I 


^K^MWWoiverton 

Are you still squeaking by without a mouse? 


By Van Wolverton 

I t used to be that you could tell a Mac user from a PC 
user by the mouse next to his or her computer (not 
to mention a telltale squint from reading that tiny 
black-and-wliite screen). But times have changed: Now 
Macs have big, color displays, too, and more and more PC 
users are harnessing a mouse to their macliines. Consider it 
die personiil computer version of die hamionic convergence. 

From its birth, the Mac dominated the grapliics and 
desktop publisliing markets because of its apparently 
superior display, imaginative software, and, yes, its mouse, 
which liberated creative users from the clunk-clunk 
limitations of a keyboard. 

But after a few years, graphics programs—and 
especially computer-aided design (CAD) programs—were 
released for the PC and these relied on the mouse. In short 
order, PCs came to dominate the CAD market; only a tiny 
percentage of PC owners used a CAD program, however, 
so the number of systems with a mouse was still small. The 
early versions of Windows tempted a few more PC owners 
into buying a mouse, but most languished in disuse for lack 
of PC software that took advantage of the mouse. 

But with the release and success of programs such as 
Aldus PageMaker, Ventura Publisher, PC Paintbrush, Corel 
Draw, and dozens of others, PC owners could finally 
experience for themselves the appeal of mousing around. 
No longer was a mouse considered a curiosity beside a PC. 
Wlien Microsoft released Windows 3 in 1990, the die was 
cast: It was to be a mouse world, after all. 

Apple didn’t invent it 

Apple didn’t invent the mouse (nor much else of the look 
and feel usually called “Mac-like”). The mouse was first de¬ 
veloped in the mid-70s at Stanford Research Institute (now 
called Stanford Research International), a tliink tank loosely 
aftiliated with Stanford University. Researchers there carved 
the first prototypes from wood and wired them with up to 
five switches. In a feat of manual dexterity equaled only by 
gifted violinists and Nintendo champs, some adepts at SRI 


would actually enter text one character at a time by press¬ 
ing the mouse key combinations corresponding to the 
ASCII code of the letters and numbers. 

Tills obviously wasn’t a teclinique destined for the 
mass market, but the basic notion of a mouse was adopted 
by Xerox at its Palo Alto Research Center and incoqiorated 
into a desktop computer system called the Xerox Star. Re¬ 
leased in 1981, the Star used a mouse, drop-down menus, 
symbols to represent files and functions (Xerox dubbed 
them icons^, and a wliite screen witli black text and grapliics. 
The Star was not a successful product, but then Apple, in 
turn, adopted the teclinology for its nascent Macintosh 
computer, and the rest is, well, ironic. 

Do you need a mouse? 

Many early users of the mouse preferred it to the keyboard 
because they weren’t skilled typists. But keyboard avoid¬ 
ance is the least of the reasons for using a mouse. A pro¬ 
gram designed to exploit the capabilities of the mouse lets 
you use the mouse for virtually eveiyl:liing except entering 
data. In particular, you don’t have to memorize commands, 
type file names, or otherwise behave as if you were pre¬ 
paring for a midterm exam. 

Grapliics programs virtually require the use of a 
mouse. It simply isn’t practical to use the cursor-control 
keys to operate a program that involves freehand drawing 
or manipulation of grapliic elements, such as for draw, 
paint, and CAD programs. Not only is a mouse faster, but 
it also lets you apply the riglit side of your brain—the 
intuitive side—to the creative projects for which these 
programs are often used. You’re free to tliink about what 
you’re creating, not about how to use the program. 

The main disadvantage of using a mouse is the need to 
switch back and forth between the keyboard and mouse. 
Letting go of the mouse and moving your hand back to the 
keyboard (and the reverse) is awkward for most of us; for a 
dedicated touch-typist, it’s downright irritating. Most grapliics 
programs minimize the need to switch; it’s possible, in 
fact, to get lost in your work for hours without ever 
touching the keyboard. 
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Not always the best 

The mouse isn’t a panacea. It offers far fewer advantages 
when you’re using a word processor, unless it’s one of the 
more recent ones designed for use with a mouse, such as 
Microsoft Word for Windows or Ami Pro. Even with those, 
the mouse offers no advantage when you’re entering text. 
Many people do use the mouse to move around in a docu¬ 
ment and select passages when they’re revising or format¬ 
ting text, but fast typists argue that switcliing from the 
mouse to keyboard and back wliile revising and formatting 
text is slower thim using the keyboard for everytliing. 

Graphics-oriented spreadsheets such as Microsoft Excel, 
Quattro Pro, and Lotus 1-2-3 for Windows fall into the same 
category as word processors: Tlie mouse isn’t much help 
when you’re entering data or formulas, but you can make 
good use of the mouse when you’re formatting the spread¬ 
sheet and working with the graphing part of the programs. 

Tlie often-mentioned problem of finding the space to 
roll a mouse aromid on a cluttered desk is liiglily overstated. 
Windows—and most other programs designed to use a 
mouse—let you control the sensitivity of the mouse so that 
you need only a few square inches for full-screen movement. 

Serial vs. bus mouse 

There are two mouse variants: serial and bus. A serial 
mouse plugs into a serial port, occupying a valuable con¬ 
nection that you might need for a modem or serial printer. 
A bus mouse, on the other hand, takes up an equally 
valuable expansion slot inside your computer, wliich you 
might need for memory expansion, a disk controller, or a 
fax modem. GBM PS/2 macliines and a few others have a 
special mouse connector that accepts a bus mouse without 
taking up either a serial port or an expansion slot.) 

The serial mouse is easier to attach because you don’t 
have to remove the cover of the machine. To install a bus 
mouse, however, you must take off the cover, insert the 
card, and replace the cover; in rare cases, you might have 
to change the settings of some switches or jumpers on the 
mouse card to eliminate interference with another device. 

You may not have to choose wliich mouse type to 
buy. Some stores and mail-order companies include a 


mouse with their systems, so the choice is made for you. 
Depending on what accessories you have added to your 
system and how many serial ports and expansion slots it 
includes, you may have room left for only one type of 
mouse. If you have room for either type, there doesn’t 
seem to be much difference in speed or resolution. Unless 
you have only one available serial port and plan to use it 
for something else, the serial mouse is probably a better 
choice simply because it’s easier to install. 

Should you get a mouse? 

If you have Microsoft Windows or are planning to try it, 
you should definitely get a mouse. There’s no way to use 
Windows itself to its fullest potential—nor most of the 
programs designed specifically for Windows—using just 
the keyboard. The DOS 5 Shell—an eminently useful 
alternative to the DOS command line—also lets you use 
the mouse for most routine program- and file-management 
chores. If you plan to use a grapliics program or try your 
hand at desktop publishing, you’ll need a mouse to realize 
the potential of your programs. CAD programs, too, are 
almost unusable without a mouse. 

Most other programs don’t offer such a clear-cut choice, 
primarily because with word processors, spreadsheets, and 
database programs you spend a significant amount of time 
entering data at the keyboard. There’s no way to avoid 
switching back and forth between the keyboard and mouse, 
but you might find that the mouse makes certain functions 
of the program much easier to use. 

Whatever programs you use now, the trend in software 
design is increasingly toward the use of pop-up menus, 
symbols, and other grapliic tecliniques you can exploit to 
the fullest only with a mouse. Althougli virtually all these 
programs offer—or will offer—a keyboard alternative for 
every function, the mouse is clearly superior in most cases. 
If you haven’t yet tried a mouse, it’s probably time to take 
the plunge, i 

Contributing editor Van Wolverton is the author of the 
best-selling books Running MS-DOS 5 and Supercharging 
MS-DOS. Van, who has worked for IBM and Intel, 
currently lives in Alberton, Montana. 


DOS 5 SHELL TIP 


Use caution with the Select Across 
Directories conunand 


D OS 5’s Shell offers some file-manipulation 
I advantages over the system prompt. For 
instance, by clicking and dragging with the 
mouse, you can easily move files among directories or 


disks. Similarly, you can copy, print, delete, and rename 
files easily in the Shell. 

Before you can work with files, however, you must 
first liiglilight or select the files in the File List window. To 
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tliis end, DOS provides many selection tools to make work¬ 
ing with files easier. (For more information on selecting 
files, see the article “Managing Files with DOS 5’s Shell” in 
last month’s issue of Inside DOS?) 

Figure A 


The Select Across Directories command allows you to select files in 
different directories before you issue a command. 

One command, though, can get you into trouble: the 
Select Across Directories command on the Options menu. 


shown in Figure A. Wlien you choose Select Across Dir¬ 
ectories, you can select a file or group of files, then activate 
a second directory and select files there. Wlien you’ve 
selected all the files you want to work with, you issue a 
menu command just as you normally do. DOS will then 
carr>^ out that command on all the files you’ve selected. 
Obviously, tliis can be a handy feature when you want to 
manipulate a large number of files. 

Unfortunately, it’s easy to lose your place when you 
select across two or more directories. Because DOS can 
only show the contents of one director)^ onscreen at a 
time, you might forget which files you’ve selected in the 
original director}^ Or, you miglit inadvertently select files, 
then move to another directory unaware of the original 
selection. As you might imagine, tliis can lead to disaster if 
you delete files. Likewise, if you accidentally move pro¬ 
gram files out of their directory, you might not be able to 
find and replace them. 

Although the Select Across Directories command is 
turned off by default, it is a toggle command. That means 
once you activate it, it stays on until you turn it off again. 

For these reasons, it’s a good idea to exercise caution 
whenever you use the Select Across Directories command. 
Also, any time you use the command to select files in 
different directories, we recommend that you turn it off 
again when you’re finished. 1 
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BATCH FILE TIP 


Displaying a blank line 

"W JT hen you write a batch file that displays text on 
% ^ / the screen, you’ll usually want to insert a blank 
▼ T line to make the text more attractive and easier to 
read. For instance, if you create a menu system for your 
computer, you’ll want to insert a blank line between the 
menu headings and the options on each menu. In tliis 
article, we’ll show you how to use the ECHO command to 
create a blank line in your batch files. 

The problem 

As you probably know, the ECHO command displays text 
on the screen. For example, the command 

echo Good Morning! 

displays the line 

Good Morning! 

As you may have discovered, however, you can’t echo a 
blank line to the screen by simply typing the command 

echo 


in a batch file 

If you do tliis, DOS displays eitlier tlie message ECHO is on or 
file message ECHO is q/f instead of displaying a blank line. 

The solution 

Fortunately, you can use the ECHO command to display a 
blank line by echoing one of DOS’ nonprinting characters 
to the screen. All you have to do is immediately follow the 
word echo with the appropriate character. For versions 3 
and later, all of the following commands will produce a 
blank line: 

echo. 

echo+ 

echo/ 

echo! 

echo] 

echo: 

For earlier DOS versions, you’ll need to follow tlie ECHO 
command with one of the following keys or characters: 

tab 

comma 
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line feed 
space 
semicolon 
equal sign 

as well as a trailing space. For instance, under DOS 2.1 you 
can produce a blank line by typing echo, immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a tab and a space. (Notice that later versions of 
DOS don’t care whether you follow the nonprinting char¬ 
acter with a space, wliile earlier versions require the 
trailing space.) 

If you want to write a batch file that generates a blank 
line in nearly every version of DOS, try typing the word 
echo, pressing the [F7] key, and then typing a space. Pres¬ 
sing the [F7J key produces an @ sign in your batch file, but 
DOS inteqDrets this character as a nonprinting character 
and therefore generates a blank line. 

An example 

Figure A shows a sample batch file that displays two lines 
of text separated by a blank line.Wlien you mn the batch 
file in Figure A, DOS will display the text 

Data Entry Menu 

Enter your selection 


Figure A 


®echo off 
els 

echo Data Entry Menu 
echo] 

echo Enter your selection 


This batch file produces a heading, a blank line, and a line of text 

Printing multiple blank lines 

You might think you could produce several blank lines in 
succession by following the word echo with several 
nonprinting characters. Unfortunately, this technique 
doesn’t work. For instance, if you include in a batch file 
the command 

echo]]]] 

and then mn that batch file, DOS will display the 
characters 

]]] 

instead of a blank line. For each blank line, then, you need 
to use a separate ECHO command that echoes a single 
nonprinting character. 1 


DOS 5 TIP 


Using SETVER to run your applications 
with DOS 5 


We'd like to thank Microsoft's Product Support Services 
staff for providing us with much of the information for 
this article. 

I f you've upgraded to DOS 5 and tried to load your 
applications as you normally do, chances are you've 
encountered the 

Incorrect DOS version 

error message. You might see a message like that because 
many application programs are designed to mn only under 
a particular version of DOS. Wlien you try to start such an 
application, it will typically check with DOS to see which 
version of DOS is running before it loads and mns. If DOS 
reports a version number other than that for wliich the 
application was designed, the application will not mn. 

For instance, if you attempt to start an application 
designed to run under DOS 3-3, and DOS reports to that 


application that the current version is 5, the application 
will not start. Instead it will display a message such as 
Incorrect DOS version. 

If you see a message like this when you try to start an 
application under version 5, tw^o possibilities exist: 

1. The application isn’t compatible with DOS 5. 

2. The application is compatible with DOS 5, but 
won’t mn unless it interprets version 5 as the 
version it was designed for. 

If you find yourself in tliis situation, you should contact 
your application vendor to find out whether the application 
is compatible with DOS 5. If not, you need to acquire an 
updated version of the application from your vendor. 

However, if the application is compatible with DOS 5, 
you can use a DOS command, SETVER, to “trick” the 
application into thinking that it’s mnning under a previous 
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version of DOS. To do tliis, you simply add the application’s 
name to DOS 5’s version table, wliich lists the applications 
for which DOS must report a version number other than 3. 

Loading SETVER.EXE 

DOS stores and maintains the version table in the file 
SETVER.EXE. To load SETVER.EXE, you need to include 
the command 

device=c:\dos\setver.exe 

in your CONFIG.SYS file. As you may know, DOS 3’s Setup 
program automatically adds this command for you when 
you install DOS 5 on your system. As long as this comm^md 
appears in CONFIG.SYS, DOS installs SETVER.EXE and loads 
file entire version table each time you restait your computer. 

Adding an application 

To add an application’s name and its associated version 
number to the version table, issue a command that takes 
the form 

setver filename n.nn 

whete filename is the name of the application file (includ¬ 
ing its extension), and n.nn is the version number you 
want DOS to report to that application. (By the way, you 
don’t need to include the drive or path in \he filename 
parameter.) Once you’ve issued the SETVER command, 
restart your computer by pressing [Ctrl] [Alt] [Del] to put 
your change into effect. 

For example, suppose you use an application named 
EASYED.EXE, wliich requires DOS to report version 3 31. To 
run EASYED.EXE mider DOS 5, you add its name and assoc¬ 
iated version number to the version table using the comm^md 

C:\>setver easyed.exe 3.31 


Then, you restart your computer by pressing 
[Ctrl] [AltI [Del]. 

Fortunately, SETVER lets you display the current con¬ 
tents of the version table. To do this, issue the command 

C:\>setver 

Wlien you display the contents of the version table, 
you’ll notice that DOS 5’s Setup program has added to the 
version table several programs and device drivers. 

I Removing an application 

I Whenever you install a new version of an application that 

: is compatible with DOS 3, you’ll want to remove that 
application’s name from the version table. To do this, issue 
a command that takes the fomi 

setver filename /d 

I where filename is the name of the application file you 
want to remove and the /D switch tells DOS to delete the 
application’s name from the version table. As before, you’ll 
need to restart your computer in order to put your change 
into effect. 

Keep in mind that the SETVER command does not 
affect whether an application is compatible with DOS 5. 
Instead, SETVER works only for applications already 
compatible with version 3, but must see a different 
version number when they ask DOS to report which 
version is miming. 

Wlien you change the version table with SETVER, 

DOS displays a warning message reminding you first to 
verif}' that the program you’re attempting to mn is 
compatible with DOS 5. If you don’t make sure your 
program works with DOS 3, you could lose data. ■ 


DOS 5 SHELL TIP 


Renaming directories with the DOS 5 Shell 


D OS 5’s Shell, with its grapliical interface, offers a 
I new way of working with DOS. As we’ve shown 
in previous issues, the Shell simplifies some tasks 
by allowing you to click and drag with the mouse. Also, 
the Shell’s pull down menus keep commands at your 
fingertips so you don’t have to memorize command 
names and synt<ix. These features are especially helpful 
to DOS newcomers. 

However, the Shell isn’t just for newcomers or mouse 
users. Perhaps as an incentive to encourage users to 
become familiar with the Shell, Microsoft included a few 
commands that aren’t available at the prompt. Using these 


commands, you can accomplish what would otherwise 
require a series of prompt commands. 

The Rename... command 

One such command is the File menu’s Rename... 
command. As you know, the system prompt provides a 
command, RENAME (or REN) that allows you to rename 
files. However, the RENAME command doesn’t allow you 
to rename directories or subdirectories. If you create a lot 
of temporary^ subdirectories, or need to rename subdir¬ 
ectories often, you know what a hassle it can be. To 
rename a subdirectory at the prompt, you must first create 
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Unlike the prompt’s RENAME command, the Shell’s Rename ... 
command allows you to rename subdirectories. 
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Just type the new name in the Rename Directory dialog box and 
press [Enter], and DOS will rename the subdirectory. 


a subdirectory with the new name you want to use. Next, 
you must copy all the files from the old subdirectory to the 
new one. Tlien, you must delete all the files in the old 
subdirectory. Finally, you must delete the old subdirectory 
with the RD (Remove Directory) command. 

However, the Shell’s Rename... command allows you 
to rename a subdirectory in a flash. Before you can take 
advantage of tliis command, load the Shell by typing 

C: \>dosshel I 

(This command assumes you’ve included in your path the 
directory that contains your DOS system files.) 

To rename a subdirectory, first select the subdir¬ 
ectory’s name in the Directory Tree window by clicking 
on it with your mouse or pressing [Tab] to activate the 
window and i to select the subdirectory. Next, pull down 
the File menu and issue the Rename... command with 
your mouse, or press [AltjF and then press N. When you 
do, DOS will present the Rename Directory dialog box. 


Tlie di'alog box shows you the directory’s current name 
and provides a text box for you to enter the new name. 
Simply type in the new name and press [Enter] or click 
OK. Immediately, DOS will rename the subdirectory. 

For example, suppose you decide to change the name 
of a subdirectory from YORK to SARGENT. Begin by 
selecting the YORK subdirectory. Next, pull down the File 
menu and issue the Rename... command as shown in 
Figure A. Wlien DOS presents the Rename Directory dialog 
box, type SARGENT, as shown in Figure B. Finally, press 
[Enter] or click OK to lock in the change. When you do, 
DOS closes the dialog box and renames the subdirectory. 
Tliat’s all there is to it! 

Conclusion 

Tlie DOS 5 Shell offers a few features that aren’t available 
at the prompt. Among them is the ability to rename 
subdirectories with a single command. In tliis article, we 
examined the Rename... command and showed you how 
to rename a subdirectory, i 
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Take advantage of XCOPY’s /M switch... 

diskette and issue the XCOPY command again. Wlien you 
do, DOS will skip over all the files you copied onto the first 
diskette because the initial XCOPY command turned off 
the arcliive bits. (By the way, the XCOPY command 
requires blank formatted diskettes.) 

Using XCOPY instead of BACKUP 

If you use DOS’ BACKUP command in your backup routine, 
you know that tliis command compresses your files, en¬ 


abling you to store more information on each floppy dis¬ 
kette. Unfortunately, you must use the RESTORE com¬ 
mand to access those files. For tliis reason, many users pre¬ 
fer XCOPY to BACKUP because they don’t want the hassle 
of using the RESTORE command to luicompress files. Be¬ 
cause the /M switch can teU XCOPY which files haven’t 
been modified since the last time you backed up, it’s a 
good alternative to BACKUP if you need to back up only a 
few files or if you often need to access your backup files. 
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For example, to back up to drive A all the files in all 
the subdirectories on your hard drive that you’ve modified 
since your last backup, issue the command 

C:\>xcopy c:\*.* a: Is /m 

Wlien DOS fills up the first diskette and returns you to 
the prompt, press | F3| (or t if you’re running DOS 5 and 
have Doskey loaded) and [Enter] to reissue the command. 
DOS will continue where it left off because you included 
the /M switch in the XCOPY command. 

Copying every file 

As we mentioned, the XCOPY command’s /M switch only 
copies the files whose arcliive bits are turned on. How¬ 
ever, sometimes you’ll want to copy every file, including 
those you haven’t modified. You can accomplish tliis by 


XCOPY’s other options 

T 11 the article “Take Advantage of XCOPY’s /M 

JL Switch Wlien Copying a Large Number of Files” 
on page 1 of this issue, we demonstrated the XCOPY 
command’s /M and /S switches. Here’s a quick look at 
XCOPY’s other switches: 

/A 

copies only files that have their archive bits 
turned on. Tliis switch works just like the 
/M switch except it leaves the archive bits 
turned on when it copies die file. 

/D.date 

copies only the files modified on or after 
the date you specify in date. 

/P 

prompts you to confinn the copy operation 
before it copies each file. 

/E 

copies empty subdirectories. 


/V 

verifies each file as it copies it. The /V 
switch checks to make sure each copy is 
identical to the original file. 

/w 

prompts you to press any key before it 
begins the copy operation. 


I using the ATTRIB command to turn on every file’s arcliive 
I bit. Before you issue the XCOPY command, issue the 
ATTRIB command in the form 

C:\>attrib +a c:\*.* Is 

The ATTRIB command’s -i-A parameter tells DOS to turn 
on the archive bit; the /S switch tells DOS to look in 
each subdirectory. 

Once you’ve issued this command, you can begin the 
process of copying every file on the hard disk using the 
XCOPY command. Wlien DOS fills up the first diskette with 
files, it will present the Insufficient disk space message we 
mentioned earlier and return you to the system prompt. At 
that point, you can replace the diskette in drive A with a 
new one, and press [F3] (again, you can press t if you’re 
ainning DOS 5 and have Doskey loaded) to recall the 
XCOPY command. Wlien you press [Enter], DOS will pick 
up where it left off, and continue copying additional files 
from drive C to drive A. 

By the way, if you want to exclude only a file or two 
from your universal copy procedure, you can do so by 
turning off that file’s archive attribute with a command in 
the fomi 

attrib -a filename 

. where filename is the full pathname of the file you want 
I to exclude from the backup. For example, suppose you 
want to make copies of all the files on drive C, except for 
the file C:\123\PAYROLL.WKl. To do this, you would use 
the following three commands: 

C:\>attrib +a c:\*.* Is 
C:\>attrib -a c:\123\payroli.wk1 
C:\>xcopy c:\*.* a: Is /m 

The first command turns on the arcliive bit of every 
file on drive C. The second command turns off the archive 
bit of the file C:\123\PAYROLL.WKl. FinaUy, the third 
command tells DOS to copy to drive A all the files on drive 
C whose archive bits are turned on. 

Conclusion 

DOS 3.2 and later versions include the XCOPY command. 
XCOPY provides a couple of useful switches, /M and /S, 
wliich you can use to overcome some of the limitations of 
the COPY and BACKUP commands. In tliis article, we 
I examined XCOPY and its /M and /S switches. 1 
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